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The fresh move  of  Jane  Seymour,  therefore,  in
her favour, in the spring of 1537, when the Queen's
pregnancy had given her greater power over her
husband, was probably welcome both to the King
and   Cromwell,   as   enhancing   Mary's   importance
at a time when she might be used as an inter-
national   political   pawn  without    danger.     Jane
was sad one day in the early period of her preg-
nancy.    " Why,   darling,"   said   the   King,   " how
happeneth it you are not merrier ? " *    cc It hath
pleased your Grace/' replied the Queen, " to make
me your wife, and there are none but my inferiors
with  whom  to  make  merry,  withal,  your  Grace
excepted;   unless   it   would   please   you   that   we
might enjoy the company of the Lady Mary at
Court.   I could be merry with her."   " We will have
her here, darling, if that will make thee merry/'
said the King.   And before many days had gone,
Mary,  with  a   full train  of   ladies, was brought
from Hunsdon, magnificently dressed, to Whitehall,
where,   in   the   great   presence   chamber,   Henry
and his wife stood before the fire.    The poor girl
was  almost   overcome   at   the   tenderness   of her
reception, and fell upon her knees before her father
and his wife.    Henry, as usual anxious to throw
upon others the responsibility of his ill-treatment
of his  daughter,  turned  to  his   Councillors,  who
stood around, and said, " Some of you were desirous
that I should put this jewel to death."   "That were
a pity," quoth the Queen, " to have lost your chiefest
jewel   of   England."2   The   hint   was   too   much
1  Hist. MSS, Commission, Report XII., Appendix iv. vol. I, Duke of
Rutland's Papers.
2  Ibid.